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HORSE ARMOURY IN THE TOWER.—I. Tue Norman Crusapver. 


[The Norman Crusader. ] 


Ix a former volume of the ‘ Penny Magazine’ (vol. v., 
pages 249 and 297) there appeared an account, historical 
and descriptive, of the Tower of London. To that we 
must refer for any information required with respect to 
the building itself; our present purpose is to describe 
the Armoury, and to point out the sources whence the 
interest which attaches to this portion of the building is 
derived. There are three apartments, in and adjoining 
the “ White Tower,” or keep, in the centre of the for- 
tress, devoted to the reception and conservation of arms 
and armour: one of these, called the “ Small-arms Ar- 
moury,”’ contains a large collection of arms of the present 
day, all carefully arranged and ready for immediate use ; 
the others, designated “The Horse Armoury” and 
“ Queen Elizabeth’s Armoury,” are repositories of an 
extensive collection of ancient armour, weapons, and va- 
rious machines used in war. 

Considered as an exhibition, this portion of the Tower 
is perhaps the most attractive of any within its walls, but 
few of its many visitors leave it with any other feelings 
than those of a vague sense of gratification experienced 
from the novelty and glitter of the exhibition, Yet it may 
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boast a deeper mterest. To the historical student, who 
has traced in the chronicles of his country the progress 
of its society—who has made himself acquainted with 
the habits and manners of his ancestors—who has 
marked the struggles of religion, of learning, and of 
taste, in their attempts to humanize a barbarous age 
—who has mourned over the misery or joyed in the 
success of his country ;—to him this collection will 
prove a source of the most deep and permanent interest. 
Each relic of a bygone age will serve to recal the times 
in which it was manufactured, and its original owner 
will appear to the mind’s eye as again wearing his ar- 
mour, or wielding the falchion that now hangs peacefully 
on the wall. Even should he be unknown, we clothe 
him with the attributes of the class in which we may 
imagine him to have moved, and, in an individual, fancy 
we behold the characteristics of a multitude. As this 
collection of ‘armour has been arranged chronologically, 
and with great care, by Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, 
the visitor is now enabled to trace, as it were by an in- 
dex, the history of chivalry, and the progress of improve- 


ment in the science of war; and he will not allow the 
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historical reminiscences thus conjured up by the influ- 
ence of association to depart from his mind, without 
dwelling on their relative advantages or disadvantages, or 
without attempting an estimate of their effect on the well- 
being of society and the happiness of mankind. _ 

The “ Horse Armoury,” the more imposing portion of 
the collection, is contained in a gallery erected along the 
south side of the White Tower. The interior of this 
gallery is 149 feet in length and 33 in width. It is 
divided into two unequal parts or walks, the equestrian 
figures occupying the centre. In front of the eques- 
trian figures are others representing men-at-arms, bow- 
men, pikemen, &c., the remainder of the contents 
being weapons and portions of armour of different ages, 
but principally of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries.* , 

Now let us direct our attention to the first figure in 
this collection, the Norman warrior, whose dress of chain 
mail, composed of minute iron rings joined together in 
the manner of network, is the oldest suit of armour in 
the collection. It is supposed to have belonged to one of 
the earliest crusaders, and to be upwards of 700 years 
old. Could it relate its adventures, what a varied tale 
would it unfold! A diary of the first ten years of its ex- 
istence were alone worth a Jew’s ransom! But since the 
reign of fairies has ceased, and inanimate objects no longer 
hold converse with mortals, we must give up all expecta- 
tion of such a revelation. Yet our thoughts revert to the 
times when it first saw service : its gallant wearer rises to 
our eyes; and although we know nothing of his history, 
yet, presuming him to have belonged to that numerous 
class of adventurers, or errant-knights, which the pages 
of romance have rendered as familiar to us moderns as a 
troop of our own horse-guards, we may in imagination 
trace his dubious career in camp and field, and follow his 
wanderings from country to country; now gay and 
joyous in some baronial hall, or, faint and worn with 
toil, seeking a poor refreshment in some rude hostelry ; 
now prancing gaily along, surrounded by a score of loud 
and hearty comrades; now wearily pacing his solitary 
path through some unfrequented waste. 

At the close of the eleventh century, to which the chain 
armour now before us may be referred, most European 
countries, although nominally monarchical, may be said 
to have consisted of a multitude of states presided over 
by princes who ruled them despotically, and who ac- 
knowledged little more than the titular superiority of 
their sovereign, and his right to require their military 
services. 

In such a state, at this period of its history, was Eng- 
land. The Norman nobles had possessed themselves of 
the castles and estates of the Anglo-Saxons, and had 
each created around him a little principality in which his 
will was supreme, and over which the constitutional laws 
of the kingdom had little authority. 

These petty sovereigns, the “barons of England,” 
having acquired their property by the sword, and being 
united to one another only so far as each required the 
others’ assistance against combined attacks of a common 
enemy, were intent upon strengthening their resources, 
and were not scrupulous by what means their own power 

was increased, or that of those whom they feared re- 
duced. Thus, respecting no laws but those of force, 
they depended on the sword, which ‘.ad achieved their 
greatness, for the preservation of their power, and their 
own jealousies were sufficient to keep that sword in 
constant requisition. As each baron increased his power, 
he looked with an envious eye on the acquisitions of his 
neighbours, till he found means to join their possessions 
to his own; and the licence which the violence of the 
times had occasioned was such, that the murders and 
midnight onslaughts by which property was wrested 
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from or secured to its possessors, were scarcely noticed b 
any with more regard than as a passing storm, which 
roars for a time, subsides, and is forgotten by all but those 
injured by its severity. The Anglo-Saxon nobles who 
would not submit their allegiance to the Conqueror were 
deprived of their estates, and, as they lived perpetually 
in fear of having their lives sacrificed to the rage of their 
unprincipled oppressors, they were obliged to hide them- 
selves in the depths of the extensive forests which at that 
time overspread the greater portion of England, and were 
compelled from necessity to adopt the marauding habits 
which the Normans practised from disposition. 

Hence the peace of the whole kingdom was disturbed 
by the broils of the two races, and if the Normans made 
themselves terrible by the enormity of their crimes, their 
despotic conduct, and the horrible punishments they were 
in the habit of inflicting on those who displeased them, 
their habits only heightened the rancour in which they 
were held by the Anglo-Saxons, who thus became more 
implacable in their resentments and more determined to 
resist the sway of the Normans. 

Those who were content to accept of feudal offices 
under the proud barons by whom they were thus tyran- 
nically treated, or who bound themselves to support 
their oppressors in their warlike engagements, might 
obtain in their protection a temporary security from the 
violence of other parties; but it was gained at the ex- 
pense of that liberty and independence which our old 
race, whether called by the name of Saxons or English- 
men, has ever prized, and might on the least pretext 
be withdrawn, and the unfortunate Saxon exposed, 
without means of defence, to the tyranny of his op- 
pressors, 

William the Conqueror successfully endeavoured to 
repress the lawless outrages of his nobles; but in the 
licence which Rufus afforded them, the long pent-up de- 
sires of the Normans burst forth, and in the time of 
Stephen, to which time we refer, they raged with uncon- 
trollable fury. 

Almost the only check on the violence of the Norman 
barons was then vested in those knights-errant who, wan- 
dering about in search of adventures, always avowed 
themselves willing to aid the oppressed, sometimes only 
for the pleasure of the action, sometimes for the emolu- 
ments consequent upon success. In those ages knights 
were the only part of the military who were completely 
armed, and being the only disciplined and effective sol- 
diery of the day, were held of such importance, that 
they were invited by kings to their courts with profuse 
liberality. It cannot be denied, that when the govern- 
ment was weak and when there was no police, the insti- 
tution or practice of knight-errantry was of great import- 
ance; and whether the motives of the knights were 
honours and renown, wealth, or the satisfaction of redress- 
ing the grievances of the oppressed, the utility of the 
practice might be proved from many instances. 

But it is destructive of our ideas of the romance of 
knight-errantry to know that these warriors were some- 
times to be found oppressing instead of aiding the op- 
pressed ; being engaged often to defend the possessions 
gained by some rapacious baron, or to assist him in the 
acquirement of others. Thus, in the reign of John, one 
of these powerful depredators, as perfect a caitiff as the 
imagination of a romance writer ever portrayed, who was 
accustomed to boast that he had assisted to burn above a 
score of monks in their church, and who, anointing his 
captives with honey, exposed them naked under a burn- 
ing sun for insects to torment, is noticed by the historian 
of Malmsbury as having seized a castle and sent for 
knights from Flanders to defend it. Before, however, 
they arrived, a knight more gentle came to the relief of 
the district, attacked the baron’s castle, and put it out of 
the power of the baron himself to do any further mis- 





chief, by hanging him at his own gate, 
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To return to the subject which introduced these re- 
marks, we would fain imagine the owner of this coat of 
mail to have been a knight who regarded his vows to aid 
the oppressed, the orphan, the widow, and the unprotected ; 
he is called, in the ‘ Catalogue of the Armoury,’ a Norman 
crusader, and we might hope that his visit to Palestine, 
the hallowed scene of those events held so dear to the 
professors of his faith, would have elevated his mind to a 
high standard of virtue, and rendered his actions corre- 
spondent to the vows he made when he assumed his 
spurs. But it has been said that of all wars the “ holy 
wars” were the most “ unholy,” and many of those who 
returned from them did so with their minds and habits 
tainted with the voluptuous vices and despotic bearing of 
the inhabitants of the East. To those who have viewed 
the events of these times only agen the medium of 
novels and romances, a peep at the reality, as exhibited in 
the pages of history, will unfold a very different, though 
not perhaps altogether an unexpected prospect. 

Let us take off the iron coat of the knight whom we 
have pictured to ourselves as having taken a part in the 
violent actions of the times we have describing, and 
let us view him, divested of the lustre of his deeds of 
arms, in his domestic relations, and witness his conduct 
in the ordinary affairs of life. Although it must be al- 
lowed that the Normans were more advanced in civiliza- 
tion and were more refined in their habits than the 
Saxons, whose rude manners they looked upon with con- 
tempt, they were still wanting in many of those higher 
qualities of mind, without which the most polite manners 
and punctilious ceremonials fail in their intended effect. 
They certainly, when they assumed their rank of knight- 
hood, vowed to be governed only by the most pure and 
nonourable principles, yet how frequently do we meet 
with instances in which their conduct is exhibited in the 
most censurable aspect: cruel without remorse, oppress- 
ing without cause, destroying without necessity, invading 
the rights of others, mixing in all the vices of the times, 
and yet amid all their errors laying claim to honourable 
motives, which, as it would be death to dispute, were 
seldom impugned. 

The knights-errant of those times, as they had not the 
mercenary motives of those barons who, confining them- 
selves to their homes, were intent only upon augmenting 
their power and estates by any means within their reach, 
had not such powerful inducements to disturb the purity 
of their vows, and were consequently more deserving of 
the esteem in which they would fain be held. Yet even 
they were sometimes found wanting ; and when we con- 
sider their want of education, their imperfect knowledge 
of good and evil, and the tempestuous scenes in which 
they were engaged, we cannot think it extraordinary that 
they should somewhat deviate from the strict path of 
morality and virtue. 

We have placed, in our imagination, the Norman 
warrior, who has given rise to these reflections, in this 
class; and, viewing him as such, we may form some idea 
of his wants as well as his acquirements. He could 
neither read nor write; had but a slender acquaintance 
with the most common elements of knowledge; was as 
much under the influence of popular superstitions as the 
despised Saxons; had but a very imperfect idea even of 
the religion for which he was ready to lay down his life 
or submit to the severest punishment; and although he 
could pity the sufferings of the poor and friendless, yet 
for a few empty words of praise, for the most worldly 
and fleeting distinctions, he would exert his whole soul 
to be among the first of those who should reduce others 
to the same state as that for which he had himself felt so 
much distress. 

For his domestic life, he could live upon the most 
common food, and, although he affected the greatest deli- 
cacies, was frugal in his diet, and shunned the besetting 
vices of the Saxons, gluttony and drunkenness: he would 
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laugh at the dress and rude habits of the Saxons, yet him- 
self, with all his assumption of elegance, had no idea of a 
fork at his meals, cutting off his portion of meat from the 
spit as it was handed round to the company: he rose 
early, dined some hours afterwards, made a good supper 
(as it was then called, though-in fact the meal which 
we now call dinner) at about five or six, and retired to 
bed shortly after sunset (unless when the pursuits of his 
uncertain life required him to postpone the hour of re- 
pose), his cloak, or a few rushes strewn on the floor or on 
a wooden bench, serving him for a bed. 

We might greatly extend this sketch, did we not feel 
that it is time we passed on to other objects in the 
Armoury as much deserving our attention and perhaps of 
more importance. 





Amusements of the Afghauns—Most of their games, says 
Mountstuart Elphinstone, in his ‘ Account of Caubul,’ ap- 
pear to us very childish, and can scarcely be reconciled to 
their long beards and grave behaviour. Marbles are played 
by grown up men through all the Afghaun country and 

ersia. A game very generally played is one called 
Khossye by the Dooraunees, and Cu lee by the Taujiks. 
A man takes his left foot in his right hand, and hops about 
on one leg, endeavouring to overset his adversary, who ad- 
vances the same way; this is played by several of a side, 
and is more complicated than I have made it, but still a 
strange game for grown up men. Prisoner's base, quoits 
(played with circular flat stones), and a game like hunt the 
slipper (played with a cap), are also very common, as are 
wrestling, and other trials of strength on skill. 


False ances of Prosperity.—But if we should look 
under the skirt of the prosperous and prevailing tyrant, we 
should find, even in the days of his joys, such a and 
abatements of his pleasure, as may serve to represent him 

resently miserable, besides his final infelicities. For I , 
Cove seen a young and healthful person warm and ruddy 
under a poor and a thin garment, when at the same time 
an old rich person hath co cold and paralytic under a 
load of sables and the skins of foxes. It is the body that 
makes the clothes warm, not the clothes the body; and the 
spirit of a man makes felicity and content, not any spoils of 
a rich fortune wrapped about a sickly and an uneasy soul. 
Apollodorus was a traitor and a tyrant, and the world won- 
| dered to see a bad man have so good a fortune, but knew 
not that he nourished scorpions in his breast, and that his 
liver and his heart were eaten up with spectres and images 
of death; his thoughts were full of interruptions, his dreams 
of illusions; his fancy was abused with real troubles and 
fantastic images, imagining that he saw the Scythians flay- 
ing him alive, his daughters like pillars of fire dancing 
round about a cauldron, in which himself was boiling, and 
that his heart accused itself to be the cause of all these 
evils. And although all tyrants have not imaginative and 
fantastic consciences, yet all tyrants shall die and come to 
judgment; and such a man is not to be feared, not at all to 
be envied. And, in the mean time, can he be said to escape 
who hath an unquiet conscience, who is already designed 
for hell—he whom God hates, and the people curse. and 
who hath an evil name, and against whom all good men 
pray, and many desire to fight, and all wish him destroyed, 
and some contrive todoit? Is this man a blessed man? 
Is that man prosperous who hath stolen a rich robe, and is 
in fear to have his throat cut for it, and is fain to defend it 
with the greatest difficulty and the greatest danger? Does 
not he drink more sweetly that takes his beverage in an 
earthen vessel, than he that looks and searches into his 
golden chalices for fear of poison, and looks pale at every 
sudden noise, and sleeps in armour, and trusts nobody, and 
does not trust God for his safety, but does greater wicked- 
ness only to escape awhile unpunished for his former 
crimes? Auro bibttur venenum. No man goes about to 
| poison a poor man’s pitcher, nor lays plots to forage his 
| little garden, made for the hospital of two bee-hives and 
| the feasting of a few Pythagorean herb-eaters—Jeremy 
| Taylor, Wt 
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[Sheerness Dockyard, and First-rate Man-of-War lying off the Pier.) 


In the early period of British Naval History our kings 
had neither arsenals nor dockyards, and their only per- 
manent naval force consisted of a small number of vessels 
which the Cinque Ports were bound by their charters to 
furnish to the crown at forty days’ notice. When the 
number of these was insufficient for carrying on the war, 
other ships were hired from merchants at home, or from 
those of Dantzic, Hamburgh, Lubeck, Genoa, and other 
ports; and private adventurers also fitted out vessels at 
their own cost, and scoured the seas in search of prizes 
from the enemy. In the reign of Henry VIII. the 
Admiralty and a Navy Board were established, and the 
dockyards at Deptford, Woolwich, and Portsmouth were 
formed. In the reign of Edward VI. various important 
regulations were made for the civil government of the 
navy, which have formed the basis of all subsequent in- 
structions to the officers to whose management its affairs 
have been committed. The chief officers appointed at the 
above period were, a Vice-Admiral of England, the Master 
of the Ordnance, the Surveyor of the Marine Causes, and 
several others, who were directed to meet weekly at their 
office on Tower-hill to consult together for the good order 
of the navy, and to report their proceedings once a month 
to the Lord High Admiral. The ships belonging to the 
crown, or provided by the civil department, formed only a 
part of the naval force employed in war down to the end 
of the seventeenth century. In the fleet which defeated 
the Spanish Armada there were 176 ships, with 14,992 








men, and only 34 ships and 6225 men belonged to what 
properly constitutes a royal navy. It is, however, un- 
necessary to proceed further with this sketch.* 

The dockyard at Sheerness, on the Isle of Sheppy, at 
the entrance of the Medway, was formed in the reign of 
Charles II. At first a fort was built to defend the 
entrance of the Medway, and in 1667 the works were 
strengthened. We were at this time at war with our great 
naval and commercial rivals the Dutch, and early in June 
they boldly entered the Thames, destroyed the fortifica- 
tions erected at Sheerness, and sailed up the Medway as 
far as Upnor Castle. The thoughtless and profligate 
sovereign had applied the money which Parliament had 
voted for the pay of the navy, to his own pleasures ; the 
streets were full of starving sailors, and only a few second- 
rate or third-rate ships were in commission, which were 
badly provided with the munitions of war. It is ques- 
tionable if England had ever before been in so humiliating 
and degrading a position. 

The Dutch fleet was commanded by the brave admiral 
De Ruyter, and consisted of eighty sail, and many fire- 
ships. They blocked up the mouths of the Thames and 
the Medway, and advanced as far as Chatham in one 
direction, and nearly to Gravesend in the other. The ‘ Royal 
Charles,’ one of the best of our ships, was taken; and 


* Nos. 384, 386, 389, and 412 of the‘ Penny Magazine’ con: 
tain papers on ‘ British Naval History.’ 
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the‘ Royal James,’ the ‘ Oak,’ and ‘ London,’ all first-rates, 
were burned. Pepys, who was secretary to the Admi- 
ralty, says in his‘ Diary,’ “ I did hear that there were 
many Englishmen on board the Dutch ships, speaking to 
one another in English, and that they did ery and say, 
‘ We did heretofore fight for tickets—now we fight for 
dollars.’”? The following passages from the ‘ Diary’ 
illustrate the contemptible and wretched mismanagement 
of our naval resources :— Several seamen came this 
morning to me to tell me that if I would get their tickets 
paid they would go and do all they could against the 
Dutch ; but otherwise, they would not venture being 
killed, and lose all they have already fought for; so that 
I was forced to try what I could do to get them paid. 

. . . And indeed the hearts as well as affections 
of the seamen are turned away; and in the open streets 
of Wapping, and up and down, the wives ud cried 
publicly, ‘ This comes of your not paying our husbands ; 
and now your work is undone, or done by hands that 
understand it not.’ ” 

Some time before this, while the plague was raging in 
London, Pepys notes—* Did business, though not much, 
at the Navy-Office, because of the horrible crowd and 
lamentable moan of the poor seamen that were starving 
in the streets for Jack of money, which do trouble and 
perplex me to the heart; and more at noon, when we 
were to go through them, for then above a whole hun- 
dred of them followed us ; some cursing, some swearing, 
and some praying to us.” 

Had De Ruyter made for London at once, he might 
have burned all the shipping in the river ; but while he 
was in the Medway, Prince Rupert threw up some strong 
batteries at Woolwich, and sank a number of vessels to 
block up the passage. At the end of June, the Dutch 
admiral sailed from the Downs, scoured the coast, and 
returned in triumph to the Texel, leaving the people of 
England smarting under their disgrace and loss. The 
peace of Breda was concluded two months afterwards, 
and it was left to other times to restore the tarnished flag 
of England to its proper lustre. James II., who, as duke 
of York, had been lord-high-admiral in the reign of his 
brother, and had retired in consequence of refusing to 
take the Test cath, was recalled to that post in 1684, just 
before his accession, and in the four short years which 
elapsed prior to his abdication, he had done much to put 
the navy into a better state; and indeed at the Revo- 
lution the fleet was in excellent condition. 

Soon after the Dutch attack upon Sheerness, the fortifica- 
tions were rendered much stronger than before, and mounted 
with a line of large and heavy cannon ; and a garrison was 
placed in charge of them. The dockyard adjoins the for- 
tifications. Jt is chiefly used for the repair of ships which 
have been slightly damaged, and for building frigates 
and smaller vessels. 

The royal dockyards are at Deptford, Woolwich, 
Chatham, Sheerness, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Pem- 
broke. The one at Plymouth was formed in the reign of 
William III., and that at Pembroke early in the reign of 
George III. There is a small yard at Deal. The esta- 
blishment at Deptford yard is at present on a very reduced 
scale. -The victualling-yards for the navy are at Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, and Deptford. The dockyard at Ports- 
mouth covers an area of one hundred acres; that at Ply- 
mouth about seventy-one acres; Sheerness yard about 
sixty acres; and the dockyard at Chatham is nearly a 
mile in length. All these are places of extraordinary 
activity during war, and many hundred men are em- 
ployed in each yard, whose wages amount, for the whole 
of the dockyards, to the sum of nearly one million sterling 
ver annum. When Commissioners were appointed, at the 
Deginning of the present century, for inquiring into the 
civil affairs of the navy, it was found that this vast sum 
was “ disbursed upon the faith of the signatures of the 
clerks of the cheque in the several yards, without the pay- 





books undergoing any check or examination whatever.” 
This loose method has been long since corrected. 

The attention of the same Commissioners was also 
directed to the defective education of shipwrights, many 
of whom, on being apprenticed, could neither read nor 
write ; and it is observed that while serving their time, 
“no opportunity will be found of acquiring even the 
common education given to men of their rank in life, and 
they rise to the complete direction of the construction of 
the ships on which the safety of the empire depends with- 
out any care or provision having been taken on the part 
of the public that they should have any instruction in 
mathematics, mechanics, or in the science or theory of 
marine architecture.” The Commissioners remarked that 
in France the theory of ship-building engaged the atten- 
tion of men of science, but the theory and the practice were 
kept distinct ; while in England, where such science as we 
possessed was combined with a perfect practical know- 
ledge, our ships were better built, though not so well 
planned as those of France. We have, however, learnt 
to combine the science of marine architecture with the 
art of arranging the details. Under Sir Robert Seppings, 
the late surveyor of the navy, improvements were intro- 
duced calculated to effect an immense saving of timber 
and space, and the strength and durability of ships were 
also increased ; and more recently the various naval 
architects have been permitted to try their respective sys- 
tems in various experimental squadrons composed of ves- 
sels built under their directions. A great change has also 
gradually taken place in the size of ships of war. About 
the middle of the last century, the tonnage of first-rates 
was about 2000 tons, but we have at present one afloat 
and three building whose tonnage is above one-third 
greater—namely, 3100 tons ; and we have now a frigate 
of greater tonnage than the first-rate ships of the reign of 
George II. This change must be taken into account in 
estimating the comparative naval strength of the country 
at different periods. In 1547 the tonnage of the royal 
navy was 12,000 tons; in 1603 the number of ships 
was 42, measuring 17,000 tons; on the death of Crom- 
well (1660) the navy consisted of 154 sail, measuring 
57,643 tons; in 1685 there were 179 vessels, measuring 
103,558 tons; in 1702 the number of vessels in the 
public service, including hulks, hoys, and others not car- 
rying guns, was 272, measuring 159,000 tons. At the 
accession of George III., the royal navy was composed of 
127 sail of the line and 198 fifty-gun ships and under, 
the whole number measuring 321,104 tons ; in 1793, of 
153 sail of the line and 411 other ships and vessels, 
whote tonnage was 402,555 tons ; in 1803, of 189 sail 
of the line (many of which had been taken from the 
enemy) and 781 vessels of all other descriptions, the 
whole measuring 650,976 tons. In 1820 the number of 
men voted by parliament for the service of the navy was 
23,003 ; in 1830, 29,000; and in 1838, 34,000. The 
navy was never in so high a state of efficiency as at the 
present moment.* Pett 

Our cut represents a first-rate line-of-battle ship lying off 
Sheerness pier. Mr. Canning, in a speech at Plymouth, in 
1823, while deprecating a restless and meddling activity, 
and defending the peaceful policy of England from those 
who ascribed it to exhaustion, finely compared our latent 
strength and power to a dismantled ship of war. “ Our 
present repose,” he observed, “ is no more a proof of in- 
ability to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity in 
which I have seen those mighty masses that float in the 
waters above your town is a proof they are devoid of 
strength and incapable of being fitted out for action. You 
well know how soon one of those stupendous masses, now 
reposing on their shadows in perfect stillness—how soon, 
upon any call of patriotism or of necessity, it would as- 


* No. 442 of the ‘Penny Magazine’ contains an account of 
the present state of the navy, and an estimate of the nava 
strength of other maritime powers. 
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sume the likeness of an animated thing, instinct with life 
and motion—how soon it would ruffle, as it were, its 
swelling plumage—how quickly it would put forth all its 
beauty and its bravery, collect its scattered elements of 
strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. Such as is 
one of those magnificent machines when springing from 
inaction into a display of its might—such is England 
herself, while apparently passive and motionless, she 
silently concentrates the powcr to be put forth on an 
adequate occasion.” Rightly he added, “ But God forbid 
that occasion should arise.” 


BEETHOVEN. 


Lupwic van Brernoven was born at Bonn, in the year 
1770. His father was a tenor singer in the elector’s 
chapel. At a very early age, Beethoven had made great 
progress in music, notwithstanding his being attacked by 
a disease which affected his hearing, and at last termi- 
nated in total deafness. 

His first publications were treated with great severity 
by the German journalists; but it is always the fate of 
genius such as Beethoven’s to be censured before it is 
understood. Those productions, so roughly treated by 
the critics of the time, probably contained crudities 
to which youthful inexperience is liable. Many of his 
early pieces, which are now looked on as smooth, clear, 
and correct compositions, were, within our remembrance, 
considered in England as wild, crabbed, and unintelli- 
gible. When Mozart’s quartetts, those models of pure 
and delicate harmony, were originally a a num- 
ber of copies sent to Italy were returned to the publishers 
as being full of errors of the engraver. The severity 
therefore with which Beethoven’s early compositions were 
treated by the German critics is by no means surprising. 
By the death of the Elector of Cologne, in 1801, Beet- 
hoven lost a zealous patron ; and this event seems to have 
induced him to leave his native town and take up his 
abode in Vienna, in which city he resided for the rest of 
his life. Being of an independent spirit and utterly in- 
capable of practising the arts of a courtier, he never suc- 
ceeded in gaining the favour of the great, or in obtain- 
ing any of the advantages with which that favour is 
attended. He was appointed to no situation of emolu- 
ment, and for the greater part of his life had nothing 
but the income derived from his compositions. He 
strongly felt a treatment which was unworthy of his 
genius, and frequently gave vent to his feelings with more 
freedom than prudence. At length, in 1809, he received 
an offer of the situation of Maestro di Capella to the 
newly formed court of Jerome Bonaparte, king of 
Westphalia, and was about to accept it when the Arch- 
duke Rudolph and the Princes Lobkowitz and Kinsky, 
ashamed of the neglect he had met with, and actuated 
by a liberality which did them honour, settled on him an 
annuity of four thousand florins (400/.) by a deed drawn 
up in flattering and delicate terms. The only condition 
was, that he should reside in Vienna or some other part 
of Austria Proper, and not travel into foreign countries 
without the consent of his patrons. He was thus placed 
in easy circumstances ; but unfortunately, owing to the 
death of Count Kinsky and the ruin of Prince Lob- 
kowitz, the greatest part of his pension was discontinued, 
and all that he was receiving at the time of his death 
was 720 florins, or 72/. per annum. 

Meantime, while a rapid succession of great works was 
filling Europe with his fame, Beethoven was withdrawing 
himself more and more from intercourse with the world, 
and living in a state of seclusion, enjoying only the so- 
ciety of a few individuals, whose admiration of his genius, 
and personal regard, led them to accommodate them- 
selves to the peculiarities of his disposition. The aris- 
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of his claims to their respect. In 1824 an address was 
presented to him, with a number of noble and distin- 
guished names attached to it, requesting him to be pre- 
sent at a performance of his own works. To this he 
agreed, and the concert took place on the 7th May, in 
the principal theatre in Vienna, which was crowded to 
excess, in consequence of which the performance was 
repeated. These were his last appearances in public. 

In December, 1826, in consequence of travelling from 
the country to Vienna in very inclement weather, Beet- 
hoven caught a cold, which was followed by an inflamma- 
tion of the lungs, symptoms of dropsy appeared, and 
he laboured under the disease until the 26th March, 
when he expired, after dreadful sufferings, which were 
aggravated be the dread of impending destitution, that 
made him deny himself the ordinary comforts of life. 
Such being not only his own impression, but that of his 
friends, with regard to his poverty, much surprise was 
excited when it was found that he died possessed of money 
to the amount of 1200/. sterling. Besides this sum, 
which he had saved, he enjoyed the remnant of the pen- 
sion settled on him by the Archduke Rudolph, Prince 
Lobkowitz, and Count Kinsky. He had thus where- 
withal to live according to his abstemious and retired 
habits ; and when we consider his high and independent 
spirit, we can ms | ascribe the dread of want, which ap- 
pears to have embittered his latter days, to the influence 
of disease in breaking down his once powerful mind.* 

In stature he was short, and latterly extremely thin. 
“The neglect of his person which he exhibits,” says 
Mr. Russell (Tour in Germany), “gives him a some- 
what wild appearance; his features are strong and pro- 
minent ; his face is full of rude energy. His hair, which 
neither comb nor scissors appear to have visited for years, 
overshadows his brow in a quantity and confusion to 
which only the snakes round a Gorgon’s head afford a 
parallel. His general behaviour does not ill accord with 
the unpromising exterior; except when he is among his 
chosen friends, kindness and affability are not his cha- 
racteristics. The total loss of hearing has deprived him 
of all the pleasure society can give, and perhaps soured 
his temper.” “When eceated at the piano, he is evi- 
dently unconscious there is anything in existence but 
himself and his instrument; and, considering how very 
deaf he is, it seems impossible he should hear all he 
plays. Accordingly, when playing very piano, he often 
does not bring out a single note. He hears it himself 
in ‘the mind’s ear.” While his eye and the almost im- 
perceptible motion of his fingers show that he is following 
out the strain in all its dying gradations, the instrument 
is actually as dumb as the musician is deaf.” “He 
seems,” adds Mr. Russell, “to feel the bold, the com- 
manding, and the impetuous, more than what is soothing 
or gentle. The muscles of his face swell, and its veins 
start out; the wild eye rolls doubly wild, the mouth 
quivers ; and Beethoven looks like a wizard overpowered 
by the demons whom he himeelf has called up.” He was 
extremely reserved in the company of strangers, and abrupt 
and blunt in his address. His passions were violent and 
wayward in the extreme, and so little under control, that 
some stories are told of his excesses of temper which are 
not a little startling, to English feelings at least. It is 
said that he had a servant whom he used, in the violence 
of his moods, to drag about by his hair. It is certain 
that he would publicly insult and even spit at people to 
whose countenances or personal appearance he may have 
taken any sudden and violent antipathy. If these things 
are to be extenuated, it can only be through such an 
opinion of the national manners as the countrymen of 
Beethoven would have little reason to thank us for. In his 
dress he is said to have been punctiliously particular ; while 
others assert that in his ordinary walks he looked like a 





tocracy of Vienna appear at length to have become aware 
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beggar, and would stop people in the street to tell them 
of their faults. It must be added that he always showed 
the utmost anxiety to remove any mischief which his 
moody and overbearing temper might have occasioned 
among friends. 

That Beethoven should have been regarded by the 
world as morose and misanthropic can scarcely be matter 
of surprise; yet he has appealed eloquently against such 
an opinion. Ina will which he made during a dan- 
gerous illness he had many years before his death, is the 
following passage :—‘‘ Oh! ye inconsiderate men, who call 
me misanthrope. My mind was formed, from my very 
cradle, for the gentler feelings of our nature, while it 
seemed destined to accomplish something great ; but only 
consider, in my sixth year I was unhappily attacked by 
a disease which was rendered still more afflicting by the 
blunders of the medicine-men in whose hands I was 
placed. After dragging on year after year, I was doomed 
to the unhappy prospect of an-irremediable evil. Though 
born with an ardent and lively disposition, and a mind 
susceptible of the pleasures of society, I was obliged to 
withdraw early from a participation in them and lead a 
solitary life. When I would willingly have mixed among 
you, my misfortune was felt with double keenness, from 
the conviction it brought that I must forego the delights 
of social intercourse, the sweets of conversation, the mutual 
overflowings of the heart. When in the country, incited 
by my natural disposition, I was induced to jom im the 
society of my neighbours, how bitter was my mortification 
when some one near me would stand listening to the 
tones of a flute which I could not hear; or to the shep- 
herd’s song sounding from the valley, not one note of 
which I could distinguish. Such occurrences had the 
effect of driving me almost to despair; nay, even raised 
in my mind gloomy thoughts of seeking relief in self- 
destruction, It was nothing but my art restrained me ; 
it appeared impossible for me to quit the world till I had 
accomplished the objects I felt myself, as it were, destined 
to fulfil.” 

But making every possible allowance for his calamity, 
of which he thus touchingly complains, there is reason to 
believe that Beethoven was but little suited for social in- 
tercourse: some of his best friends are known to have 
said it was difficult to live with him on terms of intimacy. 
He was well read in the literature of his country, and also 
understood English well enough to read the poets and 
Scotch novels. Among his own countrymen, Goethe was 
his favourite, whose works, he used to say, exercised a 
deep influence over him, and had been the source of 
much of his inspiration. He appears to have liked the 
English, what little he saw of them, and would speak 
with anticipated pleasure of his intended visit to England 
(which, however, never took place), and enlarge with 
enthusiasm on the “noble simplicity of British manners.” 
A singular anecdote is told of his death-bed. On his 
medical attendanis informing him of his approaching 
end, he immediately cried out to those around him, 
“ Plaudite, amici! comedia finita é” (clap your hands, 
my friends! the play is over). 

Since the time of Haydn, no composer has created so 
wide a schism in the musical public of Europe as Beet- 
hoven. The question at issue can of course be decided 
by posterity alone. Doubts have been -expressed, how- 
ever, by many eminent professors, and among Beethoven’s 
greatest admirers, as to whether some of his latter works 
will stand the test of time; nor are these doubts likely to 
be removed by the charge of “ paltriness” with which 
he threatened all such as should express their inability to 
comprehend these productions. ‘There is reason to fear 
that Beethoven suffered the moodiness of his temper to 
affect the productions of his muse, and was thus induced 
to fill his music with crude innovations out of a morbid 
Opposition to existing opinion. He never could bear to hear 
his early works admired, yet it may be confidently said 
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that many of these ate among his finest and most lasting 
productions. Beethoven was a great scoffer at the rules 
of composition, and has recorded his opinion of them in 
terms of unmeasured contempt. Sometimes, when in 
good humour and conversing with his professional friends 
on his delinquencies in this respect, he would rub his 
hands with delight, saying, “ Aye, aye, I should like to 
see what you gentlemen with your treatises on harmony 
would say to that.” In this scorn of rules he has been 
followed by Rossini, who writes against the errors in his 
scores “ at saddisfazzione de’ pedanti” (for the edifi- 
cation of the pedants). 

Of Beethoven’s music it may be said briefly and 
generally, that in melody, the soul of music, as Mozart 
called it, he is inferior both to him and to Haydn. 
There are few, we suspect, who will not acknowledge that 
the melodies in each of these latter writers, which have 
become “ familiar as household words” to us, far exceed 
in number, if not in quality, those furnished by Beet: 
hoven; but in the stern and massive grandeur of his 
harmonies he has certainly never been surpassed, perhaps 
never equalled, by any one but Handel. ° 

If the scepticism we have alluded to respecting some 
of Beethoven’s latter works should prove well founded, 
it may be fortunate for his reputation that he did not live 
any longer; but it has lately been asserted that the post- 
humous quartetts, upon which there exists so great a dif- 
ference of opinion, are not genuine; that is, that they 
have been put together by some enterprising publisher 
from detached scraps of manuscript found among Beet- 
hoven’s papers. 


ROMAN COIN MOULDS. 


Tue quantity of Roman money that has been found in 
various parts of the world at different times is very great, 
and the hoards that are still occasionally discovered 
prove that the stock is not yet exhausted. These coins 
have been so studied, and are so well known to numis- 
matists, that a glance at one, though half defaced and 
mutilated, is frequently sufficient to give to a skilful con- 
noisseur a knowledge of the sera, and even of the par- 
ticular monarch whose image and superscription it bears. 
But the best antiquaries are occasionally puzzled by coins 
having reverses incompatible with their obverses, or, in 
common language, with heads and tails of different coin- 
ages; with the head of one emperor, and the tail belong- 
ing to the money of another. This difficulty is explained 
by the discovery of moulds for casting coin, which has 
been made more than once in different parts of the an- 
cient Roman empire, and in a few cases so far away from 
the capital as the north of England. We shall proceed to 
give a succinct account of one of these discoveries, made 
about ten years ago in France, from which it seems evi- 
dent, not only that considerable forgeries of coins were 
made in the later periods of the empire by unprincipled 
men, who then, as now, risked their lives for gain, but 
that the Roman emperors themselves were forgers, and 
that, while they punished the culprits as guilty of sacrilege, 
they themselves shared largely in the disgraceful traffic ; 
that they issued perhaps a scanty coinage in genuine bul- 
lion, to save appearances, but that at the same time they 
carried on clandestinely a large manufacture of baser 
metal, more commonly in imitation of the money of their 
predecessors than of their own, and always of such em- 
perors as had in some degree lowered the metallic stand- 
ard, by which means their own departure from all stand- 
ard would be less likely to be founa -vt. 

The manufactory we allude to was at Damery, near 
Epernay, a town about eighty miles east from Paris, and 
said to be the site of the ancient Bibe. While making 
some excavations in a park very near the old Roman 
road which passes by that place, the workmen came down 
upon an extensive building, which to ali appearance had 
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been anciently a mint. There were heaps of cinders, 
charcoal, and broken tiles, and underneath these iron 
tongs, crucibles, shears, and hammers, suitabie for making 
money, and what is still more significant, several moulds 
of baked clay for casting money, in some of which the 
coin was still remaining, with the lump formed by the 
superfluous metal running over, and several other indi- 
cations, rendering it probable that the manufactory had 
caught fire when in full work ; and that in consequence 
of the concealment necessary in such an illegal establish- 
ment, and of the wars which were desolating the country, 
all knowledge of the hidden treasure had been subse- 
quently lost. This appears still more probable from the 
quantity of money found among the ruins, which, although 
of alloyed silver, was still of considerable value. Two 
large vases full of this money were found: in one there 
were more than two thousand pieces, above three-fourths 
of which bore the head of Posthumus, a Roman emperor, 
who reigned in Gaul, one of those numerous chiefs who 
held a precarious sovereignty in various parts of the 
Roman empire about the middle of the third century, 
now known by the fanciful name of the thirty tyrants. 
The earliest of the series in this vase were of emperors 
who reigned fifty years before, and the others were of 
intermediate reigns. They were all of bad fabric, and of 
the same debased metal ; but although the devices upon 
them appeared to indicate such difference of age, they 
were all made precisely of the same alloy, were all 
equally new, and in fact had never been in circulation. 
Another vase contained above four thousand coins, all of 
brass, and principally of the emperors Constans and Con- 
stantius, and with the mint marks upon them of Rome, 
Constantinople, Lyons, Treves, and other places, although 
there can be little doubt that they were all made in this 
newly discovered manufactory. There were no coins 
later than those of Constans and Constantius, which 
leads us to conclude that the mint was in operation under 
them, an epoch when the Franks were making their 
dreaded incursions into Belgic Gaul, where Bibe was 
situated. 8 
The most satisfactory evidence that these coins were 
all cast at this place and at the same time, was the find- 
ing above three hundred moulds for casting a number of 
coins all together, bearing the heads of different empe- 
rors and names of different places. All these moulds 
were made of hardened clay, and the manner of making 
them was obvious froin their appearance. A number of 
pieces of softened and well-worked clay must have been 
repared, each rather larger than the coins intended to 
be cast: one of these pieces of clay was then laid flat 


upon a table, and a coin laid upon it, and pressed in so 


.as to make an impression upon its upper surface. On 
the coin another piece of clay was laid, and pressed 
down, so as to receive an impression upon its under sur- 
face ; another model coin was then pressed down upon 
this second piece of clay, and thus another impression 
was made upon its upper surface. The process was 
continued until a series was formed, usually of twelve 
coins, or thirteen pieces of clay, the top and bottom of 
which had only one impression each, but all the other 
pieces had impressions on both sides, obviously of two 
different coins. This will explain the coins with what 
are called blundered reverses, alluded to at the be- 
ginning of this article. They were evidently occa- 
sioned by making up the pile of clay moulds hastily, 
and inadvertently ope the pieces, so that the 
reverse of one coin when cast was found opposite to 
- the head of one which belonged to a different emperor. 

When three piles of moulds were completed in this 
manner, they were placed in contact, side by side, so that 
each = touched two others. Anyone may have a good 
idea how this was done by heaping up three piles of 
halfpence, and putting them together upon a table ; he 
will see that when they are in contact a triangular hoilow 
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is formed between them, down which melted metal might 
be poured. But before putting the clay piles in contact, 
the model coins were taken out, and little holes made on 
the side of each pile, to admit the metal to run into the 
moulds ; and in placing the piles, care was taken that all 
the holes should be turned inwards, so as to be withinside 
the longitudinal hollow left in the centre. Upon the top 
of all was placed a clay cup perforated through the 
bottom, to receive the melted metal and convey it to the 
moulds, and the whole was then made perfectly dry. 
The state in which some of the moulds were found 
proved the suddenness of the cause which put a final 
period to the work ; the new coin was within them, and 
even the lump of metal which ran over when the casting 
was effected still remained. One of these lumps, from 
which a drawing was made at the time, came from a pile 
in which thirty-six pieces had been cast. The piece, 
which was of the bigness of a man’s little finger, had 
three rows of points sticking out from its sides, corre- 
sponding with the holes by which the metal had entered 
the moulds; and at the top a large knob of metal was 
left which had filled the cup where it was first run in. 
These moulds were probably used for more than one 
casting ; they were without doubt taken to pieces very 
carefully, to avoid breakage in removing the coin, and 
put together again as carefully; and although some 
little damage might have been sustained in the process, 
the appearance of the coin in those times was generally 
so bad, that a little additional imperfection would readily 
pass without notice. Some of the moulds thus found 
have actually been tried again, and even after the lapse 
of fifteen centuries very passable coins have been pro- 
cured from them. 

The great extent of the manufactory at Damery, and 
its situation near a great military road, prove that it was 
not an establishment of obscure coiners ; it was certainly 
maintained at least with the connivance of the govern- 
ment, but most probably it was really a government 
establishment, though perhaps carried on somewhat clan- 
destinely ; and this will account for the very great 
number of coins of debased silver and imperfect fabric 
found with the heads of the Cesars of the third and 
fourth centuries of the Christian era. But with the 
moulds discovered in England, a province more remote 
from the seat of government, the case was different. We 
allude to some which have been turned up by the plough 
at different times near Lingwell, between Lees and 
Wakefield in Yorkshire. These were pretty clearly the 
work of forgers ; they were found at a considerable dis- 
tance from any great road, in the heart of a forest, and 
the money, which has in a few cases been found in them, 
is not of a silver alloy, but of copper, intended, without 
doubt, to be plated over, as it was the counterfeit of a 
denarius, a silver coin. An earthen crucible for melting 
the metai was also found at Lingwell, and it may be 
remarked that the piles were put together, not in threes, 
but in twos, a mode less convenient, and certainly re- 
quiring additional trouble, but perhaps more suitable to 
the smaller scale on which the work was carried on. 

It may be concluded that the prevalence of this forged 
money was a cause of the decline of the Roman coinage 
as works of art in the lower empire, more efficient than 
the decline of art itself. The imperial forgers felt that 
it was not their interest to produce a handsome coin 
which would be difficult to imitate, when they themselves 
drew a profit from its imitation, and which would call 
attention to the base and imperfect money their avarice 
impelled them to issue. 
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